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287 (jiAJgJij* 
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J?^>. {fx J F Jr. J>> <J t &//J'J ( iA &&)t'fcjt&h-*- 

^tjjtfjjt^iPiJ'^j^t^. 

kL-tJ&Xj t*»^<t:<C (definition) ^ A/j irf&f^&SpJS 
(working de¥titivM^J£f^$J$ 

*j£j£t ^e>v> £ i^'f^i i-f. (/if if £Lfe; fc 

vil (endogamy) Jsj \^jj) cl- /» ^jt£_ U*'<Ul ^J^'ijxf 
L J?) (A 5 L it J/^/OjI ^> ^ (hypergamy) 

jt/i^/^/jt^t}^t/y-si^£s-ftux^f^(J'>S 
L^C^ti^t^rr^c^^/L^C^ti^M^^-ul^ 
&t*J tjiptfjAjMjL*- u t/J&jt/Jtjjt^L-tfJl. oltiij/,, 
jtj,tj££s_j>£'^iij,t'^i'^olttt/„j,tJt^L-t?jj 



8 

'Homo J-^at^J^'Y^cA^l/^^'j 
c< v b^vj c^y ji I J L> (J vy*4r- ^— f ^ ' } J^<£Hier archicu s ' 

J I fr if I * j£ 3^*% ^ (/' tf-Jvj 1 J* ^ e- ^ 

^i^tf^j.^jyi/<oiii^ 

if-^i/ iy>^ L4r Ltfif (jV^i jy^_if 

jisjii fa l~ j/ /-i \jy A 7«z-i>fu*^/( \&J>J® if -j &>Jk L- 



9 

Jz l}&-<*<J$*> *u> faje-j. fJurv ji^> 
ifjbj} b>/£- Ji>i^3o»jL;^ ^i.^ t/if ife 5 * 

(jibe lf^^/ JA^ fJo L c I J J. Ifc^ i/L^(jiiJt^ Lii 



10 

>y<L- U?>C cF-£L\f jls^Ui (Ju^t-*^ jl^jj^^^-f- 
/vlif^'lvby^yGi/^J^t/^V Home Hierarchies /U 

^» fs>U(?*-» jsj fls^^ o^cJi Ju-^-^ ? tSW 



11 

0/ 6/ i c/i *£jfJj±»-ji ui?-(&S?. < jt iff 4 *r u*^/ 

2Lf&\>e- Uft & fy4-£&e-&&A*-^h j: <T-S i to^u 
i^/^iy £^ &j Jtf/t ?L. r \l-o*-^/^\f'J'b^&>> 



12 

iSu's i j "\ji\jt eft L jt A^}J\j$<Ls o> ft i- i/^-^ 

<Lb£-jUZ ohj^wti j>u/i<(*<\/j: u\Xs<£ f< l \J\)Oj>\^\j 
j>l vji IT ^' \m/<Lj» L-Aj>\ t-£f (jjvyif ) 

** *•* *♦ ** ** ** 



13 

OVJlfl J"- (Jatakas) jA j£ <l/<L j fUz* (mercantile) 

jvU l(rajanyas) 

(jttf-i ft/"U j)t&l}{\$l-tS l U^L£ i-fjj\ej (doctrine) 



14 

(t£i?-)&X v ^SU>M '(S'>4?\S>\fi ?f- ifijf 

[ffjfyL.^kS&tfifJ'ifji ^((/iT^i iff I* JuA 

(/' Pl/Ur If If l/£ *^^3l l/bvl/6^/i_i'lK^i_^ 
^ AK l£ sCj 1 ^ c/Vtfi- If Uf fdfjl/u^Z- I* 

^Y^^tll/'l/'-f fe^=^ tTj ^ Z J ( PA < X)j>- if 



15 

* ** ** f * ** 

L vIvL c/v Ji *v/^ (/tf^jHL cJ^ij^cJ* aj^J? 
tTctf v L ^C>^^ fcjfeytf 6"u J ^vy/ (menials) 



16 

-l->r*fc (demiurgic al) 
V^y^V'^kV^7r^^^>^vil(W.H.Wiser)v^.^Lj^i 

(Z 7 I g, j£ ^ u3f">V 1 U 7^4- <J& f^Vij ^ "if " L OUy> 
i W i; (theory) ^ j ^ t% s3,x\$V m »K>3Zjg\J > \ fjL 9y£ I 

^c^C^^j ? 6(^>^i^ul^~ 0 £s^<£ jyi^vi^j 

b}& r^^ijM t&i\fcL, U^jt^A L 6^6(^0 
£<Z-i\i;^}6(lS-\""^/ )^l>^jj^U^i_y4^Lc/L(j 

^ if uui rL„g_j\&L 4 6ti^//yf ^ jyV \ s /jt Jt^ 



17 

jt^sbCl-teCjjij!^ (?L Uj ifvi (surplus) (jfc 

* ' ** * v * 



18 

Zl (Oriental despotism) c^jU*'' JA'ZI (/vl 

^j$\fc4. i£ (urbanization) L^l^vjOljUf (/vO'li/l^l dfftJrf 

£ ^/^>/L fVcT-lJjj: [fJljGif inj^L- Oi /J"- \S**<- 1 U l* 
/t^Alwi <d?&fjp'jj} tiv>jU L (Jatts) jy If ^ 

fj\k'-lf L if-cti ((/_i»r.) j^i ftt /ij t/vJi Jf-e?^ » 6*? 



19 

L ssMp&\fjJ>\f \$of*sJ\>.di^* Vjt if )-<£ 0*<z-j 



20 

Jfjfjj) <f- <yc^j?*[f-iLi &m [feL, l£i ^gS&tf 
os* - (jr? ^/J—Jls-J^/j^C (S anskratization) '<L tJ^'Q* I (jL-* If 



21 



y i>? c<i? iS<£4t*\>&* d^t jt L-tf p * 7 x o u v 

cfey i# ftt l c 1 3^ tA tfi- if < 1> ^> 

J?jZji'\t fyfkj^jt l/d&Dh^MA&b h ^ 

jtJ^Su^tflU^'uT KuT( ar_^_lf jvpi tfjv^Wl? / i/ 



22 

£. <£j jHL 'ulli^t'J:, ( r jU&M'< \*A»[f-^\i 
2_ Ji* ii^J^Jl ^ifjt (,1490.91) (j/l (jtf f 

UCiiuV lid s/iL^ fe^l £ t/L^_ flf * i^J^ GL/y 



23 

jt o&J&'iJ'i jtj^jC /bi/h Ji di/Lt-jf* 

\J\j»\£l/z Jfrj^i Jp>&fJ[/£ o)\f£ j t^jj^i^Z. d j 

cfe ^ u£ »»v tfc5ltvj» Jy Jt>w* ^ i>ffU$ S'jyij jl^? 



24 

2_ (commercialization) j b U5 (J 2_ Ic, (jv \fjt ^ iftu I? 1 i_ ot* 

(/u>'3^'*f- (Jvlf fcl c<j^Yc.li^ J.,; £)>jj ^ &\f if f-jt^A 

f 'f-lstf**-*- 1 f few 2Lv J ^1 y< vil df ? fi t&l Jfh* 

&jt(^M)JL^j\aJ&-^l>lfJ:\i&£^ 

Jlj&ije \f\$) \j f J Ujvvj I (i J I Ijfl/J C>w* j?^ I 

cfo i_ Jj t>/ < 1_ U [$J*f)fj\ 2- L Jv a* 



25 



* 

^l919<l^fvl£^£l<I.H.Hutton, Caste In India- J~) -I 

(^L>?yc^('^ l ^^> , V yJ ^ r **-0 ,tf ' : ^o'wo Hierarchicus -P 

ff rAA_(/<Uj<l _r 

-f - £L*^U/ > J^t /iL 

Culture & Civilization of Ancient India In '<£-JJ?s t/cl? 



26 

& lA 1 ^ ^Historical Outline 
An Introduction To The Study of Indian '{ffyljjlj} -If 

tt5_ (_/ r?l9&1< (jf'' History 
(_/ Cf l911<(J^\Sod<?fy of The Time of The Buddha <J&.)JJ>.) -16 

irr_rr_(/ 

irr_(J*'Introduction<(j^ JZ. 
irLrr.jjV^i _ia 

<Kosambi, Culture And Civilization of Ancient India'- A .19 

lf<(0 fa 'Indian Historical Review (IHR)<lf>'f^Vi:^ _r* 

R.S.Sharma, Review of A.Ghosh, The City In Early -H 

1A_|.r_(jV ( (l)Jjl ( Historical India (Simla 1973), (IHR) 
V.Gordon Childe, Social Evolution edited by. Sir _tT 

I !♦_(/< Mortimer Wheeler, 1963 
O^IW^/^Sir. John Marshall, Taxila, \\:A;.rr 

R. Fick, The Social Organization of North East Indian In 
Y\ A a_ J Jc? 1 q Y^^Jijy A Buddha 's Time 
m_rz._(_/ J Introduction' 

iM_a9_(/(/<D*<i _n 

y ftj>tjtfi£j\rJGjt L;«vjIP.E. V. o^L - rA 
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'R.S.Sharma, Sudras In Ancient India _f9 

rrnrr 

A Record of The Buddhist Religion As Practised In India -f* 
And The Malay Archipelago, translated by. J.Taka Kusu 

For Megasthenes, see R.C. Majumdar, The Classical -H 

Y 1 r_ 1 A , rrr, r 1_ (/(/<, I 9 1 Accounts of India 
Yuan Chwang, Buddhist Records of The Western World, 
Af_(/ (f lAAft^translated by. S.Beal 
Babur, Baburnama, translated by. A. Constable, edited 

ra9_(/<,l9H<j^f<by. V.A.smith 
<^s(jysl<fr"-jk<Kar\ Marx, Theories of Surplus Value JW 

rra_<j% i9z.uA 

Capital, I, edited by Dona Torr, translated by. Moore and _rr 

L 1 9 TA < Aveling 
ia*_(j"<Dumont, too Hierarchicus -TC 
H. Fukazawa, 'Rural Servants In The Eighteenth Century 
Maharashtrian Village, Demiurgic or Jujmani System', 
<Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics (HJE), XII (2) 

Hf(_/ r Introduction' 
B.N.S. Yadava, Society And Culture in Northern India In 
n^J<the Twelfth Century, Allahabad, 1973 
Ziauddin Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, edited by S. A. -TA 
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Khan, W.N. Lees and Kabiruddin, Bid. Ind., Calcutta, 
1860-62, p. 287. On Balahar, see H.M. Elliot, Memoris of 
The History, Folklore and Distribution of Races In The 
North-Western Provinces, II, edited by John Beames, 
London, 1869, p. 249; and Man Habib, Agrarian System 

of Mughal India, pp. 120-21. 
rrLrr-JJtCapital'jCl _rq 
Edward C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, I, London, _P* 

M-c/<1910 

** y y ♦ ** * 

Elliot and Dawson, History of India As Told By '■ 

dts Own Historians 

\**-lf< Alberuni's India (I) -M 

rz. ♦_(_/<: Introduction<(i^ _PT 

Man t/' ^ L^/(Af- ^'Afr* -™ 

'JjlJf 'Habib, Cambridge Economic History of India 

otftf'D. Ibbetson, Punjab Castes'-&Vl J*s ('A^fUs LX, 

IOLc/j%UI1 

Morris D. Morris, 'Values as an Obstacle to Economic 
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Growth in South Asia', Journal of Economic History 

CsNN^L-JJ^JEH), XXVII 
HJE, IX(1), (1968), PP-39ff -PA 
'Jatts of Punjab and Sind', \}dLLJ8»<-,j£i'j\*fex\J\ - rq 

Punjab Past And Present, Essays In Honour of Dr.Garda 
'J^'Singh, edited by. Harbans Singh and N.G.Barner 

MS., Add.6579, mTb<djj<&Xl)&<&4jJlV/,<jjli&*J -dr 

Of* ti- f. ?3i£*- ifx^zftjtg-sL '\Sf\£ VL Jarrett - 6 r 
Agrarian System of Mughal ^\^6y^'-^>~^6^-H^^6 

\n_ L f<,mr<tf : < India 
J* i^LL (Social Origins of Dictatorship And Democracy -66 

rr*-0^^ A *< J'^R.S.Sharma, Indian Feudalism* -61 

f16_(_/<//omo Hierarchicus -6Z. 
Surrendra J.Patel, Agricultural Labourers In India And -6A 
1 r, 16, 9- r»- (/(/" 1 96 n ^Pakistan 
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Jf a&JS 

jCb>\J$fy \<*<L.\;fffij*2$\ijji\(>.jiL i^Sul V'J £v 
^J^M£\;>/^^J'L^if^UsjJ>if'j } t L !ji)jt^ 
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♦ / ** 

J[?>b "\j»\>J*4'AjZ\jL\}i\Sb tyZfd^iSdJV 

JirS^J^ 'iffluJ l?l a 4 '-f - [f'&> tJ^^L 
»jjjy^3 1 d t^l c u fy; w £ d t>^ Jut y j^Vi/i i * j^>' £if u 



33 

( 1 5 88- 1755 </Vj! </t /L t^fjbSlJZ t&L 

Jr ( 1 723 - 1 790) djZ '( 1 632- 1 704 )Jll d If <LyC (A 1^ 

£-£tCu$bj)j!: ^ip^Jiy > £ ij ijyir ^vji 



34 

t-^tfuZ Jj^- ^^-e^LJiL 2_*<L> L^Urv \.Ml£~? 

v>t/ , i^i- i^i-(6)i^Yi- 12* J i/Uuk^i; l i so ^ '&\fj3 
vlS-d&fy jtjijt^j i &}£uv\s&} f 



35 

vi» Jim; fdcufay 'flii <Jl-<^ Jv lTo^l SlJ'uJ" J-^vii 

Mf^^u-U^ fj^A^^^ jiAfdy iry^Ju- ^tr^ 
ujv*^ JWj jiAfdy g£ if^i 'c^L-\? &&\» 

Lr^^>LT^^^(9)^:^j^!jyi?^;ity^iy^^ 

oiO"^j>u{~2 "(uJ» J^i^V'b^-^^J^ fat 



36 

(jyt-^_(f Uj</J^> L^i_Ui^l' Presentisms j/^ 6<£ (/bVf. 

( i4)^_ & j ifjJl&s-/ & ^^j)L &/jy folds Jtfarfrffr 



37 

i_Jjel^l^2(X)7^J?l^ 



38 

I ivJ C>w* ^ cf^r - ( 1 7 )^ to <£ f Jtf 3 |Afd V IT 
J\ 'f L - ^ fe/£fo\s, C»lt£Uf LfC^ (18)' la^tf /s»"\$^4j\sj\s 

j,y^y irjr' ' jv i?^y > £ ^ ^ ^ cT ' U A) f 'UVf itf jy f 

JC V*fct- (l9)(http://www.juriglobe.com)^ (j^ 
f\f , 1907 2_ Jfcfs & J L Jll2"{7. 4/ cvl/ 

. u; if il^^Z Jii f- i# 'J^y ^ lOu^yW 

(/^>Jjl> iffi£' ( JiH fyX J> ji^cTdy f (21 )('»> f 
c^UJ^ijSijyF^^^ 

J iATcjy Fui 2007 ^ i^l j 12 j^i^j^o 

vjI cV^cT jy Fi? t^J. 1^ ^J^ftfi* I (26)"{fj& jjf 



39 

J* *><L \*>s 1(27) Jfoj/bbb/dfe if&v 

/uX-tf". / 

svy>? 




40 

^ij»fj^"tfi- u*i(*-[f ifuy if- J- JjS^ )f - JiAT^f 

\j\jLb^j» i iJ^Su J fe- iff^A >v£ u>/fSu J 

1 

Whigs and Hunters' Origin of the Black Act and Albion's Fatal 



41 

L [jjsjij^ljj^ tj^tf/j, I [ffo K&\L 1 8 2_ Tree 
L=^Uy>JjL>^ (minimal) (jVifVj jt^j I I>Vl£ 



42 



^yj^ $?6i^S<jJv- 

jt/ijL^itfs^ i^SdivL i/ti < tiptop 
^S^x^z^k/ fijtj^L^ ^(Afd^JV u& if 



43 

l& y U$ U>y £ Vc^^^Vd^"lf 6 V'-l/lf 

l£li_ Lf^i 2£v (Jr-(/c.ljl^^> if Jo ^ 

30 ^>32, £ ir'l^ ^ ^ 

"(36)*- 

uiV> t£ U L/ ^tfifV ^ L^'j I I j l^if5jv > jy* ir I ^ J< F 

c^i Jy^Zl ^jy E>j?y<c- <k (0 c£ jjjyc UrVjl l£ ^ <> i> 
4-/(/l^J.H4L^^_(38)(^^ 

£L ^ Jy f i^i(Afy Jfc ^ iVu^i^ ^ftf/i^ J- 

J;u^y*i?L^ u jy/^^yiyJT/^L^/^l^ u_<^W 
jiuJiP^. jjgX cfVoji o*&J& <u»w j* 



44 

-l^y'l? (k Lb. IfLi^vi ^ jl/LT^y'l?/^ Jl> Js^C^^s 



45 

ScS\b\L j(/J^Lv iJV&Jisj}! iff /IscUtKTjtX^lJ 



46 

iji jjlfc t/v <L i*>j-£- fc* U * j£ >^ ; & i U l£ erf Jj* ^£ 

6fo*£sftf/j% ^u-ou^ j*isfi-ffA uut £&>»j>\ 

Jttg. J|><£ t/i-l^i L'c/y^ Kit tj^&tyj} ej\b<jf\ 



47 



(1588-1679)^t<yl^J 

vji*s_ JjLw^_ dig-*' '•\f&j&&4'S<3\.^\,jj»\dPvi-u 9 '-\3d!i 
^L^i/c^ f^jyVii- (/^<Li/£ faj$jfj»^\4.\L (7^1 

:^Jk%^lv(iii) 



48 

Szt Dj/'C^Vf^lj » (/^Lv 

-(5i )' V \f\Sfoj$\4-£-[f-±- u*~ OK ^e^6^ i c^vvi, 

-(52) ifi^SdJ lTlT 0^ ^ A/L"' £ 



49 

M (Star Chamber) (jvl^ il&jil&SL-lySjsliJjb 

(1632-1704)w/jJc^lf-LT 

:>Vc^/lr(i) 

9 >l^Lr^t^^^y/i^i-(l689^/^^/;>w)ul) 



50 



51 

1 4t ( 6 8 ) (/Xtf> iA&£ iS^^Suif'^*^ ^ 

-(72)Salus populi suprema lex:<^ 



52 

(salus populi surperemalex)_<^ 

4-1 w^L^I/.ji f If if Jjl^Zl J&dtiei^ ft//J* 



53 

(1689-1755)^^(iic^r.,Jj 
r^tTt^lvVt- (i) 

Sjf 1 C Jtif/dfu^jZ 



54 

c^jyf.^j \fSjt L.yu &l}V>Ul£jl J^/jbj^L, 
\{f^j)£j4>\j>\ jl^l f vjli^J.b<iji;T(ii) 

£ (93 )c IjU* ifo j 5 IT (1 ) jtjJ> Ijk. C^*,J t> -(92)^ f/J* o^Ty 



55 

J^U l£>'vT LfUv;l (95)^'vT^ (iii) <{9A){jjb\>jj>\ tfjirftfj, (ii) 

-(100)/l^LV>J^ 
'■c*zj»?'J)\\$)\ rf'&bl<* (iv) 



56 

^£. k scvjf?^iyi£.^ji;ui^4.iMij*£.t/(-(io2)^C^i f i^ 

\$&)»»jL*cJ*f> ^>^-( 103)^ tfifX*?\i\SsMt&>? 
&\>jt 1 776 ) <L ( 1 737 - 1 794) c/Li IJb'fc/j M J) / ^rV</l 



57 

<!—f\j& ^> 6jfJ^ (j->0*T./fll 7. S&Z coU 4 J".JUjI 

-(H2)iT 

j U-~lfu** I^J'f^Jj'F^/I^J?/ c^vj I ^ Juffiff (vi) 

(1712-1778)^70^-^-1^ 

tf^J^(l762 9 ^^)" 9 >U>j(/'^!"(H3)^U^'2l^ 



58 

yy j^£>> Jly & ^Jy^y l~ ( J if- $ ) 

e- & l> />^&/<iJ^yXjLxljfjP>Jy^ J ^j^&tJj) 

:c^folts*&a,t*U'»(f>)(ii) 



59 

L^^£^^r v jt^b^f^U^^U^M^^^^C^ 

^C^/ijAy 2 ^/ frj* (Meum and Tuum)L(£vj Wyi^L 

y^if-lic^^Sd^iA JV>£r>jM23 ) t<-A ^LiJcL. 
0 u/^jbiJ'ij}il)ij^^^d^^^Jd/^^M24)^l}t 
) fd(l26)l/i 0* U &\r itjji£ by L j^-ltf '&!>( c^U 



60 

yv>>^ £ L^I>(/V J ''c^l/l(/vil^XL^Ig / Genaral will 

t/t ij/jy/J* '}j\t~rij£- J u tTJ*W ^ A/V^if 

jU> &A/'-(i33) J* & 6^ 



61 

($J% -( 1 35 ) I j ^* l/f U£> £ ^/j/^Lv J ^ ^y F Jy* 
'1(136)^jL>J?LGWJ^I e-^iMe^utoJ* 



62 

-(139 V i^IT/jL* JI^Ivj L^(/»vOU \JMJ^l. 
J*s J>£. J*£ c 0 \^}^Jt tfWiJrf&s 
kn A L £ U>V /' 6i-fi/Jl'J?l>£ c^fj'f k- \f 

fje (j <i l& l£ <£- t/'vi <^ c> L c 0 \£)Z?JL J'L- J*' 

,(l4l)^_lfUCjl> 

( 1723-1790) J^L^I 
c^l- feKvlrU! UiHf ^T-' ' 



63 

\$(? S<z*& c£~if-* s > <z- J? Yu y y lT ^ 1 J- if ^ < j u* p 
jW"y: ^ SS "J^i 'k. Jr<£ 

^ lis j/i <SW\S\r (^A ^ ,J ^ & A-^ 
lTl^ ^If l£ O^'A/l J^ 1 ^ ^- JW<^ 



64 

J^iX $\S& Jsi f&jja fcuyi-jijt U*-L (/ Ijib 

Orrf-iL £jv faifd^J^Jt- \f \&) t j>\£- S St/ 
f£>\£LJr ^Jf^£jf\^ W jus/ f>6d^<^ 



65 

(jt iSL. kbti&rf ^f- jt if j \J\ >Aj c^f. y /jj wCl ^/J>- 



66 

fc>? ^ lJU/'-j A/'-( 15 1 )f- i% w<£ ct^fc Wis 

fc^* 1^ jyr fc^Iiv L ^5 U5 v>(/j>^ f J L^r 

i/y J-f^tJ^&J- b 2~f[U U Ji/l 

^> UJ/U \J I 'if* C>y > t>\scL, & b l"(jtJzJ>iS>zJ})£ Jt $W\fL I 



67 

£b JlkjsjZ titej\sJf\sL cfclS^ J.K^ 

^ fc-lf if c>* 1>(JSU^ If j^A> " fcrf^ c Btf lit 

jrb ^jjS ji <Z- Jrb cJ^Sc- tyi/i&z " 



-(I58)il^ Ifjl tif ssfii}'* 0>X &*"b>tt J* 
l^jl/lsf/ fll ^l~-"(l60)t/Jl Ul/jyj^Lv 
J^^J^^J^^^v^jUL^^Jl>^^L(l6l)^ 



69 

y jU> J>C^U?jJ^. UjJ?f."( 162)^_ for Jll^(?LiI^^U* 

Li/6\i>J*%£ it t/iy ^ lTjU> {j/yj &f 'Stfo\J£^. 
ijAv { &rV Ji 16^' J f^j ^ lX 163)^ j^>t<L 

i£jL^cfl*4-£- d^i 0 1 cffe UAi_ I? ly vA/j^j i 2, 



70 

\jjj»L J>'^"- &fu£M vj> L- J**K J if« 
$f/ 6 u-? if JV -f - iX->Afe Sm* fi>* 

J^d^^-if JVlT Jv^j^^Jf j^/j.h; Jbor* 

cist fje J[f. 



71 
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inequality, converted clever usurpation into unalterable 
right, and, for the advantage of a few ambitious 
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slavery and wretchedness. "Jean-Jacques Rousseau, A 
Dissertation On the Origin and Foundation of the 
Inequality of Mankind and is it Authorized by Natural 
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and of the right of property was its first term, the 
institution of magistracy the second, and the conversion 
of legitimate into arbitrary power the third and last; so 
that the condition of rich and poor was authorized by the 
first period; that of powerful and weak by the second; and 
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from the nature of man merely by the light of reason, and 
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such evils, it is the least that could be expected from 
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his own hands. Are not all the advantages of society for 
the rich and powerful? Are not all lucrative posts in then- 
hands? Are not all privileges and exemptions reserved for 
them alone? Is not the public authority always on then- 
side? If man of eminence robs his creditors, or is guilty of 
other knaveries, is he not always assured of impunity? 
Are not the assaults, acts of violence, assassinations, and 
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others obtain favours. If the militia is to be raised or the 
highway to be mended, he is always given the preference; 
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he always bears the burden which his richer neighbour 
has influence enough to get exempted from. On the least 
accident that happens to him, everybody avoids him: if 
his cart be overturned in the road, so far is he from 
receiving any assistance, that he is lucky if he does not 
get horse-whipped by the impudent lackeys of some 
young Duke; in a word, all gratuitous assistance is denied 
to the poor when they need it, just because they cannot 
pay for it. I look upon any poor man as totally undone, if 
he has the misfortune to have an honest heart, a fine 
daughter, and a powerful neighbour. The terms of the 
social compact between these two estates of men may be 
summed up in a few words. "You have need of me, 
because I am rich and you are poor. We will therefore 
come to an agreement. I will permit you to have the 
honour of serving me, on condition that you bestow on 
me the little you have left, in return for the pains I shall 
take to command you." Jean-Jacques Rousseau, A 
Discourse on Political Economy [1755], Part III. 
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own will? How can it be that all should obey, yet nobody 
take upon him to command, and that all should serve, and 
yet have no masters, but be the more free, as, in apparent 
subjection, each loses no part of his liberty but what 
might be hurtful to that of another? These wonders are the 
work of law. It is to law alone that men owe justice and 
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body entrusted with that administration ... the 
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five hundred poor, and the affluence of the few supposes 
the indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich 
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shudders with horror at the thought of any situation which 
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industry, fortitude, and application of thought. These 
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till after having been long and carefully examined, not 
only with the most scrupulous, but with the most 
suspicious attention. It comes from an order of men, 
whose interest is never exactly the same with that of the 
publick, who have generally an interest to deceive and 
even to oppress the publick, and who accordingly have, 
upon many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it." 
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atp.213. 
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exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarse and rough as it 
may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
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the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dresser, with many 
others, must all join their different arts in order to 
complete even this homely production. How many 
merchants and carriers, besides, must have been 
employed in transporting the materials from some of 
those workmen to others who often live in a very distant 
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part of the country! how much commerce and navigation 
in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, 
sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed in 
order to bring together the different drugs made use of by 
the dyer, which often come from the remotest corners of 
the world! What a variety of labour too is necessary in 
order to produce the tools of the meanest of those 
workmen! To say nothing of such complicated machines 
as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the 
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wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace for smelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal 
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glass window which lets in the heat and the light, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the knowledge 
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invention, without which these northern parts of the 
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*Jt>-UZ j/*k> li*>J*fitje IT I ^ <£ <^vjI 4^ </* 

w j£ Uj^ jl^ (J\j£ Jj><£ Terenece Turner-*^ t^jtif 1 

i)\ptf.itf\stfijrktjil^Jl)J?[s£(psycho- biological individual) 
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loosely (/l^ J>^1 c/U&f^. (jAcb JKj^JZ? 
XilsM-q- tik&Aj/eZ djj£- f'J^kJS^L J\J<L flowing 

SJ^Si^-^"^ [(Jl](Mai)jl^ 4 £_figure)(female (S f 5 Jiy 
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vjj t/'-L/? J* I* J\s£- (Jail! [f'c^ 

*Jj$ Su^^ liisijDsi 'S>> S. ~<£jj\m i?^ 
^jZ^uie^jzL kA L ^fi ufi/^Jj'- it/ -s>a/' 

&r< J; J ^-jc if NGOs ssjj/ffis fy^^A 
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J^de (ii^ '<Jl^ ^ f LSr-U^ '-^ d^c/>v 

c^fJuU^ ^££\jxr L if »jX_(memorial)v 6 L (Jd & S 

i i i£J? & ii l 4 uk. t- u l/1 ^ i > j jO i^i ^' 

J.frifl& Uk. 2_ if Dirksy ^ cT^l^X^^^ Jr? 

J^iZig^m > J^i? x 2 -^ i ,J 4- ^ cR^f 
Ji^i^i^jyif^vy^jil^ifiii/L^^ilvvi/y^ijcJi^ 

<f- flf ^yUL ^j^L c^Lv.jy 't/y^iy ^£ 
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£J ft— Hirschkind Sl^~ Ul counterpublic)> 

^jh^u^iu^jikiSu^^^^-^uyu^^^ii^ 

(^^^U^uf^U^l/Sj^ifri^^^U^^^ 

* ul & t-f i* ^. l if ^ l tsj J/ u* & A/ l ^ b* J* u 41 

l/^ L (> vAC J (J^ U-^j Ui" ^ ^ 

t\*scJitU^^L.\rycU'^u / ALo f \ i U*~j-^uSWvUy^ 

&U^ ffoJ' l» l£ Ji'^-vlff^ f If ^4$. f^f- ^ 

UtJ^jitCfl&i patriarchal)^^ c< L lTlT/Tl ^ I L>j J ^ 
C£ &Js»^>.£- 0?Su 1 (ghor Wj£ i-UJLijt 
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* A# (3^ f^OU L/ oil** J^vjl^ly i/l/i/dlDA/'-f-^ 
- Ul^£~ 2— b-rf ^ ' segregation) J U^'l 

The place of Adab in :>AT Moral Conduct and Authority 

vi \(-j3> I* Jc^ Islam J^y c/"U> ^ I (J I Jf j -vOy* cf South Asain 
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J^Ol Barbara Metcalf jtJ>{fL£ U U J^Vf ^J^£ 
Z^l^O^l^ j>vVX^2^lf^ J^;1*IJV-l/?Z~k 

L &» L \j\ jt if j,\ 'jt Sji jZj{ &J> t if 
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L£ /L jl(script) ^\>{S$xf„lf 

6*Lfjl)ljh}lj£,j>lj WjZjS.^ U$f( modernity)^ 
(form and content)* I i^i£&ly , j(J?2*^b<f&tf&ll»j'i-$'ijZ 

weber A'l^ (Jl/ ( rationalisation)^?^ 
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Su^^V^^j^/SL^d^jt^-^^^.^^^^ 

ji-Z-i? uui jt L^L &/P\* »u &Jft£ 

^^yiCj\jt^\jLjt^^/j^j\yX)Cj(^^ 
i ji t-xji&L L- tijLjfe-ij iffi)stiiJFd ( tS$^ l jAj ^ 

jt^ACj\Jj>\i^>y^.Sj^^>>/^^lfjt^ACji/ 
y ( mootheism ) c< j#> _ ( 

ys(\^\J^Jt^)fjP-tf^S[jj\^£)j%^J^\J\s£^»>j 
^^^J^d^J^^^-^^^dtJ^L^yi^ 
/ { J^J^jJ'j^^\ f \^J\Jd^^^^^^jJ'J^^ 

J^g. Jl>(ji^vL L. jt lj>-Jt >/ ( agent) jT/lf 
J^^-Jt {fjfi\)\?\±-<^^\)jj<ti&lj< t>L ( folk islam)^ I 

^yciSj^jtoiMiJjt^jl^/C^^^jt^^^S 
Sjt^jt^S tLJ*xi\»$£ ^Jyt>Jj^-^i l Afj&\¥ 
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C^'iAi? ^V>Lffe*f- JisjfJruJwt 

(ilf tC^J^AL if- $A-<C i^V-<f- Irlf J? 
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jt 0 h/^P>J?d 1 1 Sd U* £ 6 J"- If Jc^ L 

So^jf^d^^^J6L^6^Ji^\r i! ^^/d^dV^ 

d$\ ts/ifc^ d&L- uVi ( u/d*X<£ c(/ 

^ (/< ^ y 1, £ if ^y^* Jut 2£i)~<z-[AlC£ Cs./^dk 

d/rS r i jt/ii t S r t&y-*~ fey i/Suc's 
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i^^^^j^^^/^o^^u^j^o)^^^ 
/So) iy &/<U^-\£>U >teL- &\)\J^>PiL f r»rj*t L j\j>\ 

lio^i/^^o^^^k/^^yd^^^'O^o^^^ 

JrtJ. < So>SS> OWMof- tO**'*- lUJM /)/'■> 1 Su» bSlFd 
DA^4/if^if^^&^^ 

&$\£ljihy*'<£. (selcusion) (j^li* Jj^j jj/jj ^ {jffc^XrJsiJ 
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-LM J l«3 1 jfrZl c/ATd f ^ (patriorchol) (j/o* 

£ Ui /ife fc? fl/? ^ ifd ^ £ >> u ^ t^t - ^ -J/^ 

^J^fvjlL^Ji/^-U^' jiljf^iS (Princely States)Jj^Lv 

sic jptfhi cpjtf&J&M St- A) &\LL^L u&s 

£ (revenue) Jl ^ I o Jj£>£ v G/v l/j&k. ^> </J U fr<Jfc> If 

[$%dHLJ.jj , \5 lUfJ/dLc} \i bJjJs i/ifdJ l»V^ *L i/£ 

Jjy^Lv^UJ^lTlfU^^U^'^ £~vl/ (Reserved Forest) 
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f'/ify W > iff- if iftu* -^5 vjl 
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routes (Jj*""Iv 

>Av Jt L. J-jjj)l jt \Jx?J/ NGOs§ L. ulA u/i* 5, 

tA)>y (neo-liberal policies) (J^f^ljlv 

Lv ( l/? a^**/ £ i }b >C magnesium vj lpostasium,bromine (j£ 

if s_ 2_ l J C^rtd^ I >^^_^physicality J^/ij>'; 

j £ y£ NGOs < Jr>^ c/'-f- P? (J& jV j/^ - l£ ^ 
7L 1/? Z_ ^» c< J^T (polarisation) J^^ivil (/^ L JyJ* f ^ 
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_^ J u Jut: u ifftr^v^Jv 

**** 

y*^/ I (exclusion) h !/' i- f* I* (J<£ U V U<L Ij <L*y 

selective migration)^/? ulj J# J?iJ"'l U\fj)<C O&ijl 

(jUb'l(ji<i_vL oljf^i- Anthony oliver-Smith-^ &-»/ 
olj L^J^ l/| ji<i_y"lf ( anthropoligical literature) J*/ 1 

^ / I^U AlsiUtf [ ]l£ Jlf l/Xyf (jvij^l LT(sorts)6'V*l 

^}Ji^i^\j>\^/^\ t^/jij^ij^Lj'j)! 

power relations 
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f 'v <^./L l/ v » Jv£ l£ If £ J >' lT( Ram ) f 0 ^ l^/b i/r^Zl 
Jjl Zl U^yr u^Zl 1_ Uk*£ Z_ U v JL* lT( Ramdev Pir)^y j 

J^J^ ferf jt <kh£l ( transformations ) Jx~Jsss} L jJ^I^js 1 »>fV 

jyoly jJupsA jMjdi /u$£ (fd:/^ £ L-\*> Jt£*< 
jy i>Xj?^ t/uj uy/jc^ j%itJt 

X if U/o^f Jy^J^T-^C^lf l/^j^CpedogogicalX? I> 
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Jc^t£^ If cIlSi (jtfyjl^ <c U A>NG0s 

dr -ilf(^f>}s v> 'tfU* t-J^r Oxuff NGOs 
^lf SPuty. <f- Jl^ 1 2*'m Bt^'j l/l^rt^ ^ LvjI ( modernity) 

SrfAl ifjyVU jl^Ojl lK zJ*)J-s X rational-legal) jv I? 

£LVo l£y J lj<£ ly l^y^f fcU l^d^Zl Ijv^j /* 

vL^j Ly £/rV<£. ( normative presuppositions)^ lij/^JvU* 
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So>jH L^ul tfj \¥~»4 t{o>»3 U? 

zLblf^ l~sf\})t><L,{ mo no the is nOc^;^ 
&>)}ci-h''j£- fair trade,artisan- managed trust iJjl L#^<£- 

<£\St>h iSi/r*lfi »JH^A Jl/lf JiyJ^jH^s 
.sW <]> i-x£-?Jdt Z-fj&^J^}^ Jh)ly JlJ-b 

t>/ J U L tfl j t (ji c^rV'- $i>f»jffi { circulation) 
^iSi-ytJZ&f. )t??l(&'uft£^0't( secular participants)^ 
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^ (Jv If LlS^^" J U J ^ ' (^t Jv^Jv ^^r^X>^ *>- u{f ^ O 
f\ f jk }L ID**! j,\ tfj, Jl&Wj* &fj?ji)> Jt 
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(Conclusion) tr i 

(empowerment) I I iff^ i/£ dTlj1r<£_ (fyi J^/Jl'tC 

J// uft^^FL wi; IV I (pluralist)^ &Jj><Jj<Pj% 

6/(5 »/(^» (iOiL^ ^- Jf lf=-4 J ljh?jCf\ J/ / (modernity) 
-t/^»^— ^^-f- 3^0^T(pubUc civic identity) c^ki 

(Liberal)J^ofl^ 

Jrf 1/jvv>* iZl L v ^ I dTL£ t/f Jj*y t><c~ Ur^Zl (modernisation) 
^ Lv^ ^y cULtfif J I i/ijjtji^L, 6 bf)&hj}&**\Z Jt 

i-ff\) / (tradition)^; (J^U j? <^ fe* 

0&>jt jl j/vjI cLIjv ju~ JU. if ^_lf Ity / /P\s 
c-f^c- UVl>if JjX lA^lf/l^f ff^c (trajectories) 
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u MJCv£ & i j ij. SsL y^f\L if 

'J\fj)<C (public liberal sphere)^ ij\f)\jljZ\j)\tf\sy\Js 
iSu^ & l*W faiS'J^£ hit o&2£fj\j,\{o£jjf { t\» &st 

tZ-j^cL- challenges ^J-^j^^cj^jt^i^ ijjl 
(conjuncture) J I ^ (discourses) ^ 

jJi^Ai lT' <\Jf 'J*/, jfil <C oL> i^A'A-jfe dij»/> 

-A-A-^-A-A- 
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fl952 

The End j»\ (1889)' The End of History'* a~V 
>C>_^ jyj^pij^c^^ (1992)of History and the Last Man 

frill J>f-2-X ^ jt f& f 19 5 2 /"A 2 7 ll/> 
friii )j>\*U f\) L- <C ifL> Jstfjt (CornellUniversity) 
y (1981)Soviet Foreign Policy in the Middle East J£»£J^ 

t-^J^? (Rand Cooperation) j> I 
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>JW^c^£itpThe End of ffistory'^v^Jj^Zl^Vj.lf' 

An Idea for a i^Z^Yjkl i»<^^J^3jt'^jtJ\6"u^" 
'Universal History from a Cosmopolitan Point of View 
Sjl2-f& T^(1784)(End of History and the Last man, p. 57) 

^\*S/'d/»Sz- b/rfZs'Utt-jff f»££u*S£££j 
' ' ' ~- ' ^ ~ ' u ^ , 

cunning of reason 
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Alexander 

d"-<£~< Jsfjt 2-J Jt yjcfejj J"- j \e> if 1 930 * ( Kojeve) 
efts jt fci_ 2_ Jl-gjfifcx fjt 1806 ' hA'f&^te (J 

l£ Li c Ij I^vj I i£l J t/ (/Oj 1 iU> J t*g g, <^>4 1 806 ^ f_ 

J/W^- (42-43 (/(/« O^j J^-^U* 

Mechanism )p^i/^/'iV- lUc^-* iff* ^W^^'lf if 
» / ^JJ'ji-JJ>c5iyrl^J^-(l77,189,204(/(/'^0(of desire 

ji^^ifc^?^^^^ 
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{mechanism 

_(144, 174-80, 189, 198, 204(/(/<^')of recognition} 
2-fJ^6& &&0\tf&f. J^j>\j'\K^ fc/(spiritedness) Ul 

jjs'J^/' fc* tA?»CcX?t^ (i^Z-^p- fe^J 1 ^^ u/y-Cxvn 

2L-bijy£ n^<^f\<S<i-.\;' [ C<. J^J^ Phenomenology of Mind^lX 
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<^l> - (200-8(/i/' L^O^ &f^?ej£fjL$d?£- '/ /' 
2«^Jj/w<(isothymial^ 

-£-&\rrtJiM(£-&f megalothymia £ L l/jfcd ) 'Af<£- if 

(xviii-xix l/LAL^O 



(J^ i/' ^vjvj U> JVvj 1 If ftj>\f> I c£ vjv jTi 
fajltytiO^.e. i/S>)» (/A ££i lAr* 
£ tlx ^ B^UtTt/Ojl U^L i^UJl/ 
£ £ 2_ »vt>jUl jtfJu* l/^ {Jt Jx 

f {fox tfe- {f~^^j> AiSd%- j* ^fo^ 

* i t i • • 

^L^ivfjA ^V^flA i^f^J^j^ 
duJi 6? ~f?f>£>^£-£>^ /iS^&fL-' 

-£-Oxt\f> 

e-\-<L. tfjStMe- tfJ^S^^6^iSf}^'{^ 
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j»\j&L.fj$Jt\j if f( megalothymia) irf Cf Ji/^Jfrjaf. 
(338-9-i/i/^L%|l) 
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(/l/f - JL /Ltf J ^ (-if ^ ^ If 4- y ^ 

Kxjiti^Ll-f^uj^iL Jij)t£- tfj^f £L^=< Ir 
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-fouf&jfaiiftuijs^uiZffy jh^ 

CSiS^ub* I /jt js U iM £ J W<£ Jit JLv 
cJOj^- Jr<^ ^ ^ A*^' JLif&f^Vit^ 

L jl^ JtJ^VL ^tjjOitf i^~V/£ Lv/ix^c/^ 
if \&f jh \j i j^isj> y ^ ^/ L f- ^/ l/'^ 

L J^<£ 2t*£c^uV l^'^'^l; UJ^-tf 

t&jiedij i/k; 6i>^o^. <X/bfjZu^>y kOl^/ 

~Jl ' 

Ji jt u&J* 1 ^ J ir&jyjL L- U Jifi/ <J \f. Ji* £Jl_ 
£L }f^jj*>* ^J-<~ O^^^^iSj^A ^IjljilffM^bbA/- 

^ij^^?i^^^}^^L^^f^^\&j^ 

ofilbb^/ZiZilC^lJl/z- Uj/y ^ty.£/J JjL> JJ 
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d"~2LL^f. Jul <jf>£*>Mh>t b&iA J/ J"- f/ 

6 u^^Jfl^Xii^J^i/ut 
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c^l jl^lJ^f(/<2 r r' Out of Box jt Management Science 
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/> j/ (0?iS^ Ufa* ? ify U 1 6* i» ' J (5t/3 by/ 

(j^v^^^^^^i/'-^^^yfcr'^^/^^^'u^ 

ejJt&i-ytjf^ /,J$tfJ.^UU 

) l> liijv i ) Sj^> j ijy »Vi j> 1 6-H tftiS'j-t- 
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u*<y~^if~ JfiS^ ui^l<l ujA^ «l ivli^iHU <A> 

< 6^ t /ji tAf- L^^'i dl 17-* blf I* ^ ^ IT 
I ^ (J^^iV J.^ l^tji t/'- 1^>> 'f^ ' ^ 1^1/' (Didro) jvj i ^ U'' 
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/ (Emeli) fs)j-\?t\rltejZ^T/uJ.COj&S<^C£\rlti^ 

i^ltu i_ ^ ip'i tf^/ y< \/j i; ^ J iji i_ ^ utfi 3^ ^ u u l 

_ ifsJJ?^ \J> S^'if* 6^j6j Jl/'vj i 

I iJjv L> I (jV^; 1 4 W/J^ I tC^> 2_ o L lP*l<£ f 1 848 vjlf 1 830 

iSJ\&jsiu*l'-&jij& [v£tfjbiijd\fjj£, u&*i* r *u*-/ , »&-*\s 
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C^if u tie- &\.\£d$\ji\<L. (fx 

jt ^ cu^vji ^/66y> &j J"- utS , 
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htjjfjt/oPU if tf^to f jf'AJi^ i^Af_ 3* 
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j)j> Vs&tuSjfajt^i dif'A'jt^ji' fjtfitLjtjL z-jjt 
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>A Jt jh J\ Ju £ ^ 
<C /k&jfy.L- <J^£-i Tp-iL <Lti\?. l})i<z- i£&ijst<£. 
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{fb~-^te^&£u£6ui^u*~S^u^k l <uz^&jZ 
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lA-/ [^/^ji />lSf 0 S^> d"-^TA £> ifc l>. AA" 1 2-X 
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202 

/ (Social Movements) j£f J. V <L M if 1 <£- <t—/^ 

U L Yt ^ (Network) 4^ (informal) Qjsj/t^C 0^ 

(Mario Aiani-2000) 

S (Calvin) (J IvW vj i/k U f*<L jT/j. ^ ^f* 
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Jl> Ifoi ?*s_ t£ #»> 15 / l^^LlWld'-^if 

\jj\ajt l/j. K j/ j I c t> 12> 0 j I jy jv j uJ u - r 

SLjt^/^jst (promote) k—> f ^J"- v'ilj/^.l 

-Ut$£S\J{iJ*}t£'\/ (vision)^ 

Uv^Su^^^ (moral basis)U«U Jl^'J^-z^oC^-A 

(Goodwin and Jasper 2003) 
(Characterstics) oU/(] U J» ^ Su^/lS ^ ±- A ! i 

(Jtif&Vb'^&jfUZ (Public Policy) J^L l/'/U^/^- 1 
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t*I^^WyVVKcommitted)(^^ 

4~ l/'- L# (3-^ (3 ^J^z- (mainstream) (Jjv \$'f/£- ^ $ 
t^J^t Jtfi^£ jWy &i£<-/\9>ji\o£}&? 

(Meyer and Kretschmer - 2007) 
(Theoritical Frame works) w^^^Ly^iJ^lll Ji~^J.t" 
c££ &l/^&Vu£/iJ.lc (Political Sociology)c.U(/LTU 

(Pluralism and the Classical Collective Behaviour Model) 

(Elite Theory and Resource Mobilization) 

(Class Framework or Political Process Model) 
(Rationale Choice)^ J^lc 
(Post ModemJ^Vcc^jf^L-A 
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fj»/ut {j-fjh ^IWirf/ )&» I Ut 2-fJ\^i tess 

(Mc Adam -1982)_l/->^ 

(non institiotionalized) (jvljly^ I ^ if U ^ij^ojij^ 

(Alford & Friedland 1985)^2^/ 
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(Delia Porta 2006) 
(Nash-2000)^^ 
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(Neo-Marxist Political) 
(macro) £Tj (<L -<jl. I; » U &jy*V I Jy^l f liib 1/ 0^ I / 

(White Collar) cAj^b^/f tfjt U^^L^^t^^/j^/ 
^ (Buechler-2002) j>? J^U Sj^f^ij^ 

(Life Cyc\e)^biJ^U^/J^ 
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(Civil Rights Movements)^/SdPiJj?U^£6bj—* ! L'/' 
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<L./')-UtZ-\eJ^s^&l^tfZ-/bi? > lJj ) (Mc Adam 1983) 

(Clemens 1993)_l^ J'^-a^L-v^j-U^* 

Uj Ij 5- !^ U^J^t^fib-^^J^L;^ (repression) j LjJ> 
l/* (Negative sanctions traditions) IvC^l* J IT- 1 
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c< J I ' Jjt if- 6 L L SO? 6 ^ 1 Jt Ul J\>tyist/^Ai 

c3 i^y/y^i/^ <l/J t>i s^y^i ^ Lvj! i/'-f- 

^^j^U'^^A^U'^k^^^^^J^-^^^O^/ 
l»/ tty2Lrtj>J>4 utiLLu^ a^J-^cA^-f- t-if iA^i 

(Davenport 2000)l/?iX->/ 

& i/Uf_ J L> fcV- <~- if J l^ 1 6 1^ 1 if Systematic Movements 
u//jy (r)vii u//j.^ (0: o£f\Sf» ^ 2-fJ\!>tto^ 
\j I /u£/6( t3 ljAvJ*f. Ul "£S\fJ (national) 

£ fua J u^i - uf fe- ^ ^ £ ^ ^ 1 ( evils ) i?£ i/' 
u>^ f»*M^ u$4r oy<£*\Sf£- J\;hj>i\M\SzL 

j}\\$)ti*&fi-)jiJ*Ut (Jackson & Kent) U^lvt£/I«ij£ jT^fl 
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t/l(WaUerstein 2004, Robbins 2008) l/ *d"~ t/jlv&XjlUl^ 

(Shaikh, 2010)l>t^J > l^vlJl3l^liIiL(^£.^(^J^^ 

(Political lTUvjI ^4 ^ J 5 J'j J"-Sr^ JhftfUz) (/ U 
^^LuLb^/U>4l^^^^^-^^i^^cT Chaos) 

t/C ^ A ^ 2. 2 t/oj i ,l % a£?$J)±, L i_ A- u ir Jv 
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L/'Ul^CWorld has become a global village)-^ L/^ol^J 

(J ifjt ulu* d/u*~ ti^j^Sh. A/V L}&$\<L£-4*> 

-tid* i (industrialization)^ tf^ss^jt ^jsj^y&jd (urbanization) 

L **/?\*Sz- fa \£>£f,j£,j£fuiM **/?\* ^J? 

- (Roberston 2007) fa /PkXiS* ^ L J l£ 

£ After Globalization^ 7 ^ \Ji t r*\*,Lijfyi)S-UtZ- t/fo 

(whose globalization) 
J?Sd&l(JrjZ jv^^(Globahzation for whom?) 

iSl—M? (Global Justice Movement)^^(/f Uz5yS^^l^bJl£^ 
Sjj Vjb* l/^ tc - U j I ; b kJ J \C JU j^V^ Jf I/ 

J* jtj ifi-fe $f&?<C &b\> \$>\J>\L Jis,si4^ J>} 
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(Social Nexuse for in )^Jl^Jl^iJ)l^yi^J^Jl^jj}jtJj[/ 

^J^j>^SiJ i UZ2002lJ'tS i -£ r yk>L>y sight 
Movements for Alternative Globalization Accomodative 

j^l \J\ ^Consiousness 

iJjX*. ^ I JtSj* - LUi"' ^ J-^ J*"-" '#f If <v I v l/J l?» £J >JL|> ^ 0 I 
J^d!/ 1 - iTJ % (i>vj Oy/^ ^ 1^ f (apartheid) c^y 
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(non- violent) (jj>* lf(j£ £ (/ 

~ i/d*. in 6 >lTu^ l v (j u fy^ ij u^iX<£ if ^ Ji* 

South ^/i^wlV^(/L^a^>V(jLU(Abahlali Mjaondolo) 
J^^J^^^yiJ^ jf-f* ~<~ African Landless People Movement 
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4- Jtf iT* J"-^.)^ d&J'* f- South African Unemployement 

No Land! No Jtf^J>Jj §>- & L ^J*!) fc U&/j£f 
^^Ui^l^t^Ll-^ftJl Electricity! No Water! No Respect 

jC\[f'4&&iSb&le-(t£Ko House ! No Vote jCfj»\jft 

c^-S 6" ANC ti d"-2th 6*&-OU&> ^-J-.d"- Jzf>J$4 
s^L v J>^^>/Jj?<£_ (j k^ftZl Economic Freedom Figther 

Ic^tf/V If- fcy^iJrjYjV^f l/i- (/I L f/^fj4 
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^WWF<Green Peatt*&Sl£jLijt£-j&>&SlfSd't JjMJj? 

jt> ^ i> i t- u ^ jf i/5» l J ^ «k - ^ ^ 

Urbanaization/o^- C 

Surplus 
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y l or f - > if i-x 'c=>»v<jy u^L » > a tut ^ufo? 1 >* y / 

(Marxian Ji/? 2. (/I i-Jjf'l -^U fc£> j£ i& 
tfWi^/JjJ'SA fa&jyS^J&foL^l/J&if Geography) 
Jr^iJ F tVcJ I Ji/l^L jv 1/ (Posh) ill* £ l/l J L- f t/Lli* (i/i/' 

J J> j y^jy - Jt "c-Jjif-J Z-jjtJn tiiji^jff } 
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Cities:From 'Social Justic and City li><-P[J> J, 'J 

~<~Lf^\^^ft l nj t 4t/t> the Right to the Urban Revolution 

jtjvC d&^j-t- (]if ik &fj>j^H>\h f^L^/^.^ 

^}\i>j>\ij^ Jt Jl>jt<£-/J?L \Jj> \J>3/>1^ 
X (JCT cTi /Cf* db'ty/d'-d tft/jtt&lrJxJLjbt I 
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^M^A^U (bail out) \S(V»a Jl/ujvOI^LIj i-X^tiftjL 

occupy wall street 'occupy movement 0*0*' -di ^-^oC^AJ*^ 
2~x<L/j.Lj J f ;bf y I^J'{fl;j}bJ>(jiej-£Z)C>we are 99%v;< 

^i-^^C^lA^L^'^t/^J^ i^^(Wall Street)^/"! 

z^if^6^/ 1 TJf bZ>&?j»\*L. J if fi* Jj^uXy^ Jf y"i£ if 
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United Students Against- J^f* Sl)^^-^ \J m fA v'jf 
fcjt(jl/&\k4jSt jUcC^X rL< f-iAY fc ^ Sweat Shops(USAS) 
Cheap CLoths and lA 1 A d *^ <j^£ f { J^C If JO 

jX=^OlL< jt tffjttyL- 1* ^ £^ft£ Nasty 

L/Ul^WjV^U^^^/Jt£l~lf U^Jfc 5 " j/ ^Jl££> 

ir u l si j> 1 fl-f o 2_ j i£ vi i It u L l?> oy Gj 'Vj 

j> I Sl> ^H^Jti I 2_ (Jjf L i^>> ^ US AS JT/ 

* t * * ** ^ 
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(Laurence 

Marxiam and Socia 

j^Ij Jlfi 'JZUWMjt (jVc/*^ c- (right watch state) 
^/jliSu^^^^ (the post -war Keynesian Welfare state) 

~utj (jvif <L L ij^C JPz-i Jri\> f iAq»j? i^e' 
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v L \f'& (Renaissance) ^S.iL^ ijfj \StL I J? v l« 1^ 
jj^v^^jICRefonnatira^ 

(Enlightenment) 
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vf.^Al J^Zsubaltern^ (Gramsci) l^'ACs- >Jb d^if^W 
[f (Chris Harman) \jf £ L fa \$ \f ej.j Ji j>s 
^vWlvjIA People's History of The World(Verso 2008) 

d^if^S (Howard Zunn) 

A People's History of The United States of America 

M^/y^f (Ray Raphael) \S~\j<!—jJ\sj)\ 

A people's History of The American Revolution 

>J>jfS (Eduardo Galleano) P\jf. Ui^J^J^C \j\j>\ 

fif People's History of India '■£/ \$ d^ f-»\ Memory of Fire 
L Ji jt & If IT L~ Jj* I/Jl/? 2^ Z1c^jL^(/oL(/! 

Selection From The Prison Note Book ^V^Jj/f 

£^ Notes on Italian History fV 
History of Subaltern Class-Methodological Criteria 

y I* tTi/'vjlf- j>* (/^ if uW- Jl b^Sd* 
J&J\sL i)yi>/>J&£. (States) J& 

_^^^L^^l^^l/viKClergy)uy^Ujl/!^ 
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*jj , [$i-yuf'js\i-yi J^L \t<C \Jyi)/d I ^it (episodic) 

£J ijO> lis ^ i ^ (/ 1 y^/? I_ u jf \f'j> Z »» jt^J^/^c^" 

lC iP'ltf^ l/Ur 1 830 cwf Ifc/vs- ^^(^LTU-f- few &t/ i» 

\j5csf.*<L-£- Integral Historian^ 
(Gramsci: 1971, 52-55)-*_f 

, 1 87 1 » j L fji i£» ^ i* ^ 6" i f* i/d Ji 

2 

^y£. » A* &Sdxfu& t-jkj* tftf?& \s P ^ (Resolution) 
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jCl871 18 j? jf^Wl^jk. tf&Mt \f 
L (Crusade) v& if J/^f I? J>*l" 

2. 
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J \>L & iff t^j j/j\'^L <jjA d & 

&tjfL)\ itiftf iLL 'LXtfifjL &?LJy c^fe Jj 137 

(Ibd. 130)-&j ff*f Ik jZu>/ 

^iJ. -iJt2L-}fktf (Enlightenment and Rationalism) 
< (Volteire) J^b < (Bayle) J* J"- fa *J** M J hi* J>fi 
j>\tL \3\j\3foWe- ^- (Holbach)^L^ U^vjI (Dideroe) 

f 1 848 Jk. 2~f*j\S tfjt^ f\t f 1 848 2_ o^l 

jjjfe 1; J ij i_ u Jovv j£ 1^ (/jvjiyi KW' ifdA£ uy v£i 

Jffu4'&£i> l)A£ ' 1 848 \J.k- \j\ IsulfUr! Idfsd^U 
(MESW, Urdn. Part II, 1971, \26)-<Lu*(^ 
2-tf*J>&<^ Jvbffl /ftJJ)£ ^\Jj$L* 1971 J?" 
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jiliJfiiSiWiiijjZ^ (Cited by Priestland. 2009. 37)JLZ-/p 

and Blonqui) 

/!»!"uiA-Ull^l^.(/vL_(MECW Vol ii, P. 1 89) bvl/J ill^/f 

- (AS 1 89 1 &v 1 1 8 y ^ »A^j 20 lT^ -kC^ i^i- J L 
lj£ ifc lfi/f y Civ tiUjilrffJ \ssM L. * 1883 (/vljj* l^f j£ 
^^^L^fl917^L^y^?4f 9 i-ju^yLT^^L^^L« 
^ f 1917 Jr UL^ l//o^ i/* — ^1^*1 i#iAl949 vj» u^lP'l 

-U^^U t^/^t^L/P'^^CWhat Is To Be Done) 

(Trade Unions)jy^b^>*^U/^ 1 3^!/>y > 
c$y c I i/U^c ^ *<A£ 2^ Abf 
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J>jj> I \2ol. (Intelligentsia) jb jjb I, Vj£ rffyjk I 
(Lenin SW Vol I, P. 122)" \yt&tL\[f'j!i 
J lP'i (Jii j/ ivi t|^^ L (/ ^ ^ ' tt^ 

y^B ;vQy* ^J^^Xfi. tfe4-<^ t/'-f - ^ ^ y ^ (Bureaucratic) 

(Mao Tse-Tung -UxJjtfjZ'Wtfk^J^jiJr^ifAtf 

Selected Readings 1967, P. 113-114) 

^l^lfccfl/'-f-A People's History of The United States 
l£w«- ('I/vjI^ f-v Jr^l^ 1 ^ (/I U0* W vjI > 1980 
IV _ i^- ^ Ijf * ( 2 5 ) J ^ < - ^ (3 If JhJ^^< (J^ oifv ^ ^ 
2000 o^X/M^ Jy j ^ 
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<L^J>fjftJ\f^.<£fa tA\>(j£2-xJ?fu£j?te tS'f tfUfS 
<r~ U& ^^/{Jx^ J^U* § if kfob f'^O^.J'—Ul 2-*<z-j If 

Su?& uy m fat if it m f^ieSft/S 

\sL fa bfbx ^ i/'c^-f - 1/'^ 'f - ^ w <C 

(Af^^^tUsi^U^Uy^L-^JJ^vA^ (Archives);^ 
(Arawaks) Jj 0 l<£ J \7. (B ahamas) villi- i/f jj<£_ * frw ^ jri 1 / 
^-(j^J^Gold^W^c/^lVL^ /S&.X^^^S M 

-t^(Bartolom'e de lascasas)lj^)jiijjjiiJij^^J^^^i)bJ^/' 
l~ JtU^~4- ^ J> (History of Indies) b^iZ^'i-l/'^'^ 
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J$y) lK 2_ (Hernando Cortes) ^/ tit/; (jV'U-: 
J^t- (J"' t* Jl> JL=<^:^ t/ k^C? <^<J^ 'vj ' ^-c^ (Aztec) 

a 9 \f£?.J\s£- UiiTl<£ijh}IL- \JL- U%\ri H (Agamemnon) 
(Melos) jk^L jl# (Thucydides)>^l L &f\ / 

bASf^M^/^U^SA^^.J^flhl^f^C^ 

-U*S Ke- «iL Kt^'L Ui-j &fjt 
c^*?l£&J>btj)ltz~^ 'tfjf" (Red Indians).£>*li 

£^j^/j:ijAi)'ijz^d^f^^}^t^iJfr'^di/^U^ 

j)lf\e j*<C jjlSA- £ [f, C (Stalin) c/^n/i 
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Dresden and ^J/gj^^jsA U'/^iftS (Churchill) J% 
/^ivjl l/A ±Ltf-\siZ}j$<C (Truman) c&AjI (jv U< y (Hamburg 

(Zinn. 2005. 17)-^(rlf U^^LvJfc^y^lrlf \f\ff\J&\, \f 

V ** V l> V ** 

f 15 >UvjI J* F f^v// i k/^i? ^ Jt f~<~ 6»? L Lf/^i/ 

"Drawing The Colour line"^L 

— • y £ *♦ v 

^_if LYfc^^^i/t^^tTf'i/^^tri-^^^iit' 
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(jv V* <L l/£ (Relativity) U> ^ l)lyjsl&\j>ls^&l 

fri-x tit tf^Jf/L fe f I; j/ few 

c^^t^-»c^^ '(-{T U J^Cuf t» w^t^*?! ^ ^^J^ M 

1 

f l/l (jvy ^ (Dialectical Relativity) £j JUl (jlV dTU 

i3ufyv,^J^<£u^ 

liy-u^ bvfe^o-f^LCT/'yL^^/6-»/^'v f J^JikCj/i 

iLAL (George Mason) frvlf j£ L^?vj vjl ^ felf fcbTLl 
^felf ^/^jiJ^jC 1776(^*12/ Virginia Declaration of Rights 

Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen Zl^'/ 
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> (j\sL c ^[f'Jt u ' - tut if u& V»&i^ut 
^iP'i tf? yJPf fat £ (tf fa* &~Ut-Uttf ityj J\ (Jr J? 

jii^£(lf^l)'£&tyjjfruZ&ll&tUj»dt-U[xe- G1776) 
iOi^e^W'iCC *^\s&\Vj&)Z^Ld?^(\f^X~4;0W^ 

ij»\ifiut£-jf(j(\f 

iS^Su^S^f^^^f^U^^J^^ix^^^ 

^\j^ i \/^^L(\rJ\^dM^6^y^fi/^^ 

S( '/m Ui /if it ^ r vy vii jy. L. jL £>i J^j?^ 

jsti-\}i(jj\4ti-(tfSjibi\4tS^&jijsJL<-) b/ /{pijff?d£i 
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i^U^/A^hjiSu^U^b^^b^d^Chris Harman 

lT bvfr iff fu\ £ uvhJ'L b^^d/'J'ul i 

^'A-i/if L G 1744 1 803 ) (Herder) 
Cunning of ) if jjjif ^ ^ l/t^jS &vlrJ^,LI j£ 

tfjZjWjsj^&jf: ^ I (/(Reason 
(Subaltern studies) (/(Ranjit Guha) f/c^fv £-<V' 
A Text Book of <L(E. Sreedharen) Ut 2-f 

* <^yt 2L. tV U I j£ Historiography, Orient Longman (2004) 

^ it* k£ c d*( \J)PiS^ L- Sf l» bf*{J f*v^l^ 

ih/f. 1/ ^-f. a^^ij/^uJ ^ (J*i jf* 'Ajt! c/U*f 

wiJ*Zl subaltern class (J^c/Vl^Ws'lfr* U (jc^ 

tMJiZl 'c-^yjff \j>\'^/j^j Jisy^te*- tSA iTuMji 

if-UZL-f^.O^lf .f l/l^' Eduardo Galeanovjl cA^ifl 
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Z-n ^People's History of India(j^ < L^>U^'(jlj/ 
l/' Lf'^ ' t/O^U ^ t/ ( 22^ &v t*(/^t>^ ^- 

-jfyb^6ft/^au?JPi/\ Jjj? i k.^j\}^$\ (i) 

xAr^Z-jfC Jtfj%£.<bjtf£-\f\ Wjtjfliti/l-ftffiU\ (2) 
y/l>4 <£. (Avitfl i_ u/ly v><£ Fodder of History I UV 



(Heroes and Hero 'L^vjj^ JlJvl^t/'t^Uj 
i-X/L^l/ ^J'^J^^ivjlLrjr^'/'d'-^L^Worship) 
(r^r L-^C J L* <y J U-^>j <(j-^if l^(J15 ' L^t^ 'y 5 fc^u^k' 'c^ 1^*^ 

tiii (jer ^1 1. ^ 2£j/*/tft-<jt ^JsfutJ'S 
ij/^^/j\^r^/Pfbjt3j>jjt^[S64j^^. 
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^t>/ J^U JC/S' 1960 ^/\-z-j(>/c^ ^-"A^ 
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(Slavery and Capitalism) '(Jv^l^ilJi^'l^lTtX'i-CEric William) 

f Mmjz d \S j£*_ / \>>jjjS& fuJiSjbf tffijsiJZ f fat 

(J^"Essays on the History of India's'^i>V^l~(j^l^j>^'^^ 

d t&\ & 1 3 8 1 jfte- jt tf-dL* u&ft So j^d"- i?v t* 

(]-> I J Su^^> ft c - ^ (Vat Taylor) liltijtij > *£-&ity&i 

fjJiS ii^if ijfj¥ J-uL\j^M&>\j\M&M\J\-&ti> 
dWtcM \f'L. u y l-C 5 >^ j$S&> ft ^ jjc JV? 

£siJ*^j&L i^i Ui^f&£ Uj^Lv cA/j^ f ft ± t/i ^;ft g, 
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2-f( {J?2£>j&^ L A/U lAjj fell ^iP'i (3^ fc/#£- 
£ (Jv I v I Jy IP' I (j^L Jjf'i c^L b/tf u k^A£ 
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S) UL- {f*\foj (J. hiVl/ c?'S> \J> (Jv ly j (Jvjs^jH ij? Minion 

_(^Jyuy>^iu^iyj(j^u^V(^iJL/^ 

U L/(ji tii <£—\j)£-. Jrd J~> Ij >£L i/» ILLIAD J!/k l£ 

i/u l;_ 6* b£>/ £c; cTd l/k ^ eM ^ u .yv 1 -^ fast-* 
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jt jx <ft. jit ^hiZ-Sdrt j&t} 

- (/(J If ijjuzc ft} 1 £ t" If uJJ £ t* If L Kf » Sj/u&s f ^-X^^yiJ* 

if'f&U^ ^ tit- j iJ:jjs\&s\/<&A cU U-^f t^i<£ b> t* 

^/l^^c.iyi^d'-^l^^^'^^'^'^^^Uw^lf 
y Uiv^ viijyu/^ ivKJv^. ^y>-^ bfvift'i ti&sPtSfc J&Lj» 

*» »♦* ** ** t 

jfciyj t J. Irvi i l£~a 1 lix 1 lA ^ tyej>j)£, or$L-\»L.\,L-$ 
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Is/ 

*_vl<£ 0»/\/C ft/Lit d»A > i U-? 

L- ji/iJu i lj < ifftjf J^o^/ij^L jiff ?S^> ft *J ' 

^i^6^^vL £ JiX/llrC/i; &Uj£ c5'^v i^^'v f;J? 
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t-k d$\Jtj Tjt iff $ fy-j L Jj>^ £>ss£ 
j>\>Pi -Jt L 2_>? U L & iai/l '<L jur Jo* 1/ 

t^l ji Tells of Conterbery j/-jf ij~ ^ L c/JU jt 
li/j^L^^l^y^ J/^^/^Thomas Becket^^ 
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&J&j>\')&\J&\f<tfj\j- Jl k?U\A 6f'£- fV»\L Ut&f/t 

V/r-* &u\j\a j»kL-\jjbf\S\ to* ^Ajjt&j t>% J'r^ 
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^>lTu^^ c^Jd tijt ~4r~^d"~ <f£ <-/ b»J) 

j)ijf<\% teJfc/$jfi[j£{f'-\jttJ>fr\S<a4> Sj^'b^ fax**-*- 
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-^Sj&CjZ^a 

^j>\y^^O^(^^bA~^r^o'^^J'^^6^Af\ 
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^^ijfyd^~^^4^Sd^J'J^^^(^ 

flf L=T j?f^ut^/\**f^S( *<C odd* k^f- J'** ^ 
1 1 8 5 7 if J^lf <L v k (»C f£ c I J <L uhs<C iJ&sM 

bjt6d^j?-^[fwjZ^>£hj tidtf/ Sd^d^'^&S 
L^^ti-M^o^/Sd^jJ^^jS^/jijSd^jJo^ 
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&v l~ J>*; lTs /vjv j^L. /\^^j>L. oxnf/ rf $j» 1 J- 

t **• ♦ ♦ 
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s<j wt, i>!jif jiJt ttfb'L * Osjt ^ i i u&i- fa$ i}^ ?> 
ty^s* jtj\„\<C uyi/£> i^l JL> i?£ i^lT^^/ 
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Fit &\Jr if*- J \>j>L \sf\2- L.fif<lL \) L I 

[f'Zs Aj> (ft h} if ' - L jf If J^/rl ^ ^vli^ <±£,>Wtf ifb 

J^L u/>i ^j-i-^vpzL'^r '/ ^ 6jM 6^ 

^b *aJ^j?/-}$\5\*> M^c)\J^^iiJh)\ if -J. &rV^i fo\ 
c^Religious Endowment Act 1863 JO'WvjI 1810 i/iM^ 
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f 1 942 cAiv fjlf/ zsfiijj J*>j frii-yte^^ Su& 

^fiJur^J^ V^ y * ^.-£*f )}>»jS>j,\,\jS> 6cfJi;<Lb 

iS&Wf &\r»JJ»l bj<d t $\<-j\i\L C*\r)J foe- 

^ j^ti'/^^jf^-ufife i^d^ ^jj^^rC 
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Religious JWM j»\ 1 8 1 0 i/J&JlJJL [f'eL, e,\j\J<&>e,\te 
jilUrf^ySujO^jilU^'U"*;^^ Endowment Act 1863 

U^vl f "l923^l^dt^''^^^Lr^l^l'j0 4 L>?uPu 
Music in 

i\r}jj}b$}tfjlf^l*j}ljlj'St\f\fdj\fMus^ Shrine Act 1942 
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Jti jt Jl. L- ^feJL 0^ L/(ivlf f 1960 J^-ij f Jyly 
6h t-yi<y^^^j\?t)\-ljfj 6t Iff* 6£ &1< 

jif&ut jL^.jt&u/ 6&&j®it S } jtiiijj' SiJjs^s* 
tfie- ^\$&\jj>L bi')&d:^&^^\j^>j>\&si 

iC 1974 \)^Ai-£-Sj*J>J-j[ f (f'Ul&>* J"- dl?>£ jGlfjtf 

1974ct/(26i_ ^Ifv ch/A- JvjU cTuHOvf^lfv ^£ 
vU*£ J^ly JJfc^jbj^dM ^ Lit (/Df \if^jC\jt ±c)£ 
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I J) 

L 

u^-^J^.u^J^J^L^L^/Jnji/L^Ly^S^^A^ 
L^^Md^^U^u^i^^k/^^^i^d^^L// 

c*fc*L? fJ\sL jr*<L bLV^u/bL<^i IJZjs'j l ^ ir b 
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_ f_ ijyi <-J £ a ) IJ 

iff** ** 



-A-A-^-A-A- 
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Ju^j/y \f if jt uiJ$J^ tif^^>J^ (its fat 

-^\P;l-ffcf{jtjj}\[yO^/fti Climate ChangeJ^^l 
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JUj^L J? ij£ jfl/^l J* J_ <Lk 7^/ |>V Jy^vil 
J&j^/C i/itfji Jl-t-i'/ (activism) c^U* 

l-<£- kyt£if (^biodiversity vj'eco systernvt^ 

<Lyr; < LRachel Carson ^JV 1 -^^^ ^'Silent Spring';^ 
M L Z-t cl, y I (jy ^IM ^DDT U-^J^ 

t\£WJ±J&$£f>zfy^\t\£j$d:jtjg t L^(Earth Day) 
jfl/s»l Jy L Jlrcfcf/Zl uZ/cT^^L (ji^l/yy Jy L ^ 

- glob alizaion j> I anti- agriculture 
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/j>\&£ ^Ir* (^'Protected Sancturies (jW^cf J^J^&S- 
tfolM ^L^' Kt/Ojltf- ^j^vl^l/' J^vjOjI JO/OjI J/*»/l5 

i^<£ ii £ c^Lwji ujvoi Jul <A <u#f J*$<o»C\./ 
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^'privatization 

*>sS -Jt jl/ljvU> UL^L lTU* lT liberalization 

ji I ^sijtz— liberalized market reformsvjl 

Ju^iv? u^y JA-tf- ux£-j& tJjJ'b i M i;^ tf-i&tji i«L 

L~ Utf 1 if&J If (J* f^- vjv^ 7^) Si/' C At--* If 

-GBMJ/WMOSOpJ^ 
The Movement for the Survival of Ogoni People 
J.bcf^JU/'L^-I.LjI/IOgoni^/^^i / tjil^tCMOSOP) 
->lT/JLv£404 sq-m^.^liT^/t/l^j^c^ 1 "*^^^ 5 

Ji: L- u&- if fxfc%A \£~J*J?u&' \f<~>i> 

^ u » ; i ^ b (JuK/ J ^0^5 ^ iv Jy^^ i 

^/(ji^l^l^'/'d'i-Land Use Decree i^PFdtfiA 1 ^ 
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United Nation's Working group of jt^W-QjIyf^Z^j 

Indigenous Population 

International Year of Indigenous flj?ljt?\^^r / iJjr?P' 

Unrepresented 

l/L^lrlf UyV^C^Nations and Peoples Organizations(UNPO) 

l^lfts^JjU^X/ Ken-Saro WivaUrv^l^^^-MOSOP-b 

Earth Rights - J /J^U »l£ (/U ^ U^X <L \&frf£. \J\ -if* 
_ I ^ U-*>(J^ f 1 1 11 «L J^Sd^i 0 1 International 

Green Belt Movement 
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(Wangari jl^ Jvlfc ^T^/cP-^ l^V^^^f 1 
- I? U^J *J TJ^lT^I- Maathai) 

c^iA (j Up I (Environmental Degradation) l/ijf C*>^ 
Kenya Afircan c^U (/ U- t£ 

iU^ZljI/lX'/ public lands £-0 National Union (KANU) 

- Ujt^ ^Lfi^ (biological diversity) 0 l«k 

X^^^^^'^^O^^LUhuru^J^^j^^U-j!/ 
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^yi sjV 1Z1 Nakdong j> I (Han) ^ I j; Jt LvjC Ljy^jG^l^t/li- 

(/ui^y^-if u^j c^tv ^ ^ ^lT^-^</^u> 

U, LJ* y Uy£_ .>l/l£ Uy l^; fc/Jy (j>' t 

J l££ if-^ t(->j»/jh &<z- ^ li \» 4- -< (3 L L. Uy 
(SaveNarmada c/>Jifebs^^J*[ft/yb&i^{if£u\> 
>il(Medha Patek)^ S^/J 1 -^ J^J^Movement) 
j^s C I /if'Ji& %J> l~ J^-tL <z-jf (B aba Amtee) 2J 1 1 
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v/jijr^d U^U if U L £ d l?-vjW IT t (/I 
X Ul Ut>4 lf< tjM *>UiJ fa [fj£ 

vi I (j^'v Uj^l ^l^/uKj J L j^/tf I w/l?^ advantage 
iSje— cJ^^- Power to Workers and Farmers^ 
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C^vlt^o&Ylndistrial relation act 2012 it 
^jbyh iSesfe- dP T»L it/ 

\$j \sdj IT J 1 * 5 ^ (jVl/Vj^l/vw wj! ij^t 

Democracy, Development, 

iP^y devolution, Diversity and Defence 
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£U»»/Jt^ University J. < if i£u?jZ 0 ^S/^J-\?jl 

~^iM^^SSJ\>fJ^yu^J^^ 

bonded ^i'child labour 

J jjf^ ft 
-^JvjjOll^llJJl^l^^Ll/iClabour 
j^Ujibv/S-iS^^f'/J^U^ ft 

L~ wage earners 

£ & » zL ji-t- tie* y ^&6dP£ fed'S 

if-i^ji^}j^j^^^ ti ^(^^^f^\f^b t u/^ 
f, ?fo£SzL LftiSu" h t£J. e-MCM^o?' 

f**-£-tfj*)\j\fe\.\ji\ 
~ i 

if-S^SlJ'J^^i ft 
~^f^ t/bSs us fJ&cF'e- *S 

ffd \s b i£u»» r<4r St- t »j> t*-. is-.sfM i \y\\j^S^4> 
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L u?^f jus; '/j> L^jt j£ ijj i> dii j)i\Jj\s 

> (^Suf^zL c£j*£ *>H*h <J^ 
Jl a/*. if»u ff/ji just c^u jt <l. C^-if 
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d (justice, peace and prosperity)^ &*ll?-JJh&l 

«L. t/«L >\ff /I lj} 
>i>£ A <<z-t>lj'i£j,b) J^^OSijjisiJ J— If tCContract Labour 
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Jb \f \j> I Underemployment < (jj I J T(J^< \£l 

i/i U U SJTjP.cl, \J$J\j» tfeljt -J Jj f^L£w 

Su&sImUcS- &e-Lj?L [^■\^d"-U > -^ ifjtj^M CJsJ 
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jLJ*\ t ii£fo?£0r f <£# ft 

if\}fe\j\\$:fo%}d^^j\»i£j»\&t ft 

-fL-\,l\f^Jrjbt\.^3j\6"J&Jtfitf ft 
Preventive Safer CultureO^)&U^^uA^>L^^ , 
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Oi^J ^ ' ^— c> ^ ; ^ ^- ^ '^c^ c/'^U'oC: 

ik Right to free choice of employment in 

just and favourable conditions of work. 

"k Right to protection against 

unemployment. 

m Right to equal pay for equal work 

Right to just and favourable 

remuneration ensuring an existence worthy of 

human dignity and right to form 
and join trade unions. 

o»» -ul^^ ffiji f-3>^ Lj?\j\i- (ilo) 
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I/J'ijl/O^d^^ 1 ^ sj\r<£ Owl* U< (/Conventions 

-^^/(codify)c/ 
The right to organize and engage in 
collective bargaining, 
"vr The right to equality at work, 
"vr the abolition of child labour 

and the abloliton of forced labour. 

Ai ^-\^J(^}d"- uVl uVl *m {j? 

(rf* if-jt uPi?. tfySu^J.ut J$d. iwl uJy'i 

^lfftNOW(Communiteis) J <^ £ ?r*\r 
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<Jt2—>sJ»\A 

J®*&A (frjistja u&r$'£- tUjJgjtjlkL 

^jtz^^jf'tj^p,^ i 

J?Z- U t/J^ fc l£ <L T £^ y ^ c/y > J? 1J\s£cl, Jt 

t -J^jJ^ 

jt^/j<Lji)/ ifjjis: jt tijn '/jA wJkjtjAs jfjt j i?A / 
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(bonded vjI JU<£ 0»j»jf£. £Z Jjj $ <Ul £> JUj 

<]> jl£ J/tfy f^/Pu f I? (Jc*i <Lli^ cJ^.l ^labour) 

^fal(/<s-<Ll/£. /vlgv^jB^tTdt^ '^»/e^M\jj^l,}\S^Ji 
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-U&^J^fb^jin^jW&J^fOnld Labour J^5^tff 

L u?i?. tfi>j)t d&& j d?[f'e-Lj?L f 
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*%)tj2ifuJ ^f&ji- u^d^iOt ^L.^)/L.^* i i/1piler 

-L/?s£tt% c^J>/^>^ [iti^jtjU^l .fe-JLt-fr 
The Bonded Labour System (abolition) 

^'\2lxj5tuf\1Ci*j£ltjlJ>»jy(Sm8h Tenancy act 1950) * 
^ «-^*lf lTpILER jit Js*? lT^W Jr-y > 'J\ cjZ 

jr,i/j byOui/V^l^l^ 

l/j b^J/ jyb>f if<4£^/ (forced labour) C^X.jt^l * 
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7^ L Jt J&yjL ifdA U>jr t 'j>t ul >x? 

if U Apolitical will^L Cm'jMj I Jl> fjsjpb 

social Jt ^(/'political wilkJ/V£ J&^jk tfZ-tZ-tojtf^jtjl 
political *j>\^i?^c^^/^^Mi$r>^?'{ f't»\j\ J.^will 

U-j^u^ ^vb.^ c4 jI^bjL;^ i_^Zlwiii 
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l)Ui JPt#/-t£^l->' /JS//uy>f6>" 0 \j)MJ\O^}^6^j 
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d**£V&>\$\J) fLc-(£Slt)J^ JL^^Jj^U Ju v f 
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LmJt yr -c- J'^)?^ y\/e- LJ\^ {\J&Jt 2- *X 
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f t/*Uifj& tftj tsC J/C &Lc- J$ (7) sjIjgl- 'ffi> > a 

-JtL&ij*jLo»%£^}^^\J^fc\^fo*0^ 

-^su£iS^i»>iu»hb»bi>^iSufiuw^ 
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c-j\i»j>C J1 (9) ^ jL /bf Jl/'vi'^< t/f^ /U» tT(iy) 
<c£ tM J^U*jjii£- &st & W J"\ br lTJ'j <(j£ Jl/ 

w <Ll jf (ji Js iiV 2 - ^ cj/* uki** w/£ ji 

— •» ♦ 

{f-c- ixj&jVrfZjfis i^L \±xc- ^,y^cM'j\h 
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i is/* \^tJ/ fa A /ft 

<L 0>J>&>W-£- dhs Jf^f/Jil Jj jly (10) / J^l* Jc/I 

ifa/*j>\t\f\fj^j»£ 2z ji (ii)^ j/i ti^?se- jife 
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fx » f fa 

^^44*i/uA$0iiuyV^ 
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^u) ju-evii Z_/jvy ^iAi> Ju^J; i j£;ui (/'-ft/' J»* 

ji»bf Jl/Uf-f-J^ iWl Lf v»^»USi< tfy*Af'<i* l/t 

> J* £ £ &t\$oh)£ lT/Tl it ^£ ^ f ioh u> 
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C oh tfijCJ^ c>u>-<=- jt jIj** 
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6j»ja j>* uySfa if i/Vo?/^ o£\S 
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£jb)^££\.)^j£^^j\»j)£^SLJ'A^^^A 3 
j?{fjJW)jl*i i/-$£j ? JZ\/ i j)^)/'ut&jJ&c^2-f/ t 

[Sa^^}^£^£^X^J^)^o^o^o^6^J»/ 
/ jit-* 2~f\s>/4 &y 6o^> <J\s£ c^vy vji 4_ ^ 

^^^£^^^V^£^M^Y^9f^^ 
fe/U>£ J*£~uJ>>£^?£ outj&j»\£-p£ o^x&f 

Wtt<\Jt &jy*\Su»;Jjbf£ Oa?Z*e->b£ U^-6 ( i£ikJj 

££^uJit^(£jifrutfo£^^i\rxj£wr 
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j»\/\<s-<-M\£ }j>yf^j \$J»^£ ti\ji\y&JP\$dto£ &t 
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£u^/"^/^-^^/^£^i^M^^^S 
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U3bj)\/ i )(r'-c- &~c^&bt. iTf^lfc" (21) is<£j£&3>-£- &0/ 

j2/&^L{faMfo\&&AM^*^£&ffi 

(ltf/500A)(/>\|fc 
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&JJ&\jfi -c/? ^HK*- $ If Jr»/ 
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y ^ ;i & S jj> y J(* y.ir 

&bfj?f" if J if (/»CV >i<v 
*—j\»js£- ifc- 4—j\»js*—j* jtJcdtfjf) 

si&it- Jc"-£ U^lf'- 7 ' ttssjif/ jCf^Lu^iitfZlw^Uwij 5 
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i>A^^(^i,fcf)^U. ftTc/' Jk- f ^ fc^ tfo* 
Cjjfrk--\ $V c3i (/ ifz»k£ Uf.&U 1 -^ Z-SJb'^l' 

r 
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ill* c/l^ <f-c- for {Z^SJJs ?6i-f> f<C^&£Jvd e j 

-£-&££ j 



313 

Jtf A> faL^I? »j jt ^Jl 



314 

[M/*/*-*- touts* U>h/3j'£Z-x 2-ft/& fol^£J[f 

MX 

J* 
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<Jt £jJ% H (Jt 2^ J w \i> J^ 

fx Sjbii*- y\j?s tufi^i ^f^A *o*i\sj*fL j\ 
\i^fx^\ij\^^JLo^M^^Oi^f^>C 

J^^jtL^^s^^L^JL^jsJiL^^ 

fx lT/Tl (29)/u^jJji^\>j\^ij5jt &\j»L ufyjr'j^ 

JLlx.^ £ ij\ uA\fdr 2- c/' t Tub £ J* fes&if 
^Mji/S^-^^j^jtJj^i/^/j^^jJ^M^j 

&uf<L^jf» Hfi&tf rf&£)*j>i&Jx <&fj^jt 

, ^ t* (f U i^-^^SG^ U ( (r U ^^-J> Jj' »v T ( ^ 
c& LStotJiJ tJt\$J\>jtiJ*jji\<-MhJ*\J>£> ilJjf 
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ft JJp c^i ft $J 
L.f&Ajj}t jib 2-f\/ 'O^fJ^-Jl Z_ [(.LU.J&s'i fa? J 
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*}\}\L &>l% i-lLf\)\$\)L Sa u^-utZ-^k. 
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-£Ji?£uw 

^)J^^u i ^^^^i^£j)^^i^r£u^iAj i/ j)i 

d^Mfi^i££/U^M^M lj)l ^O^^^S 
\Shht^»)t^\j»\^»^^j»\j\^££^J^^)»^^ 
J>l??\iz7JiJi£ui L-Sl?.jc- \5\i>~jjiL-x*J^£\¥ 

M^ji^j)j)£u^^c^>^c^ t £u^Jj > ^j'> 
j>\ Jt *J> JWv U JiA fjso \$ ? *u» u 64 
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f * t>C L/»-f- ^ K'p^vyi ^(jV< Mf->* &V^/ /O* 

_jt J4 J\ £ t t±s\. £ \>\}\ JjI/I 
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ifw/V>/^ 14 ^«/Jv ji tf/l «c ,J>y: Jpy^lrU 

i/< iLL ,?y\f J*~M<<-£ Z-xj&L<-jb\z, 'yjj}J!jJi\ J»yi A// 
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J.j.$\c-c4. -Jt ib> jUj Sj ^P<Jt 2-X 2~>b c- OA/til* 
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\to\$ Shj£ *,i/*-5 tufctfA *>f6^$<Ji ^'CLjzZ 

\Sd^Ul 2-\? x^^J"-*»''c r \di^f\£ ^>\^Sj^ (42)* 
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l/Wrf Aff- Jf^i/'Xcfy*? \$J\-c-^Ut ofi^Ct&i 

{ \jy£j>\ 2-yt £fv (J>0 Jij ^ few <J7 

Jr>f^ £i/>U*l£ i/'-f- (43) ~W jly^ Ji/I 

:^fe Ir \S*fdt»ffy\yjJ> 
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^«^l>irfrc/Ujf is£m Ji'^J^i^ V(/l-L^2s.^t 

ti»js *J Jj tj 

tiuf<kfu'>ti?'*4 
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tfjyf j fi 2 j) j/l t/*> 



329 

>-l fito &j**</*L L ri-*-;/fif A £ £ JiCJei (<i/£) 

&.{\>\»t,\h 6u*Za fa/tu-U* £b£\»*J (fifr)^ £ 

£j\3^^^^~d^^^}6(^/»/^£^6^^/ 
£uiitWbLJW4L.jz £jy^^ij£jL^ [fyi^^ijjt 
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//*-f£tififyl$/t'SjW<> W 6M fa J?MlP-4- tSJr*> 
tj£ jbtsl £ </y JV-^ &\»L\,£ &h-f £J 

*2 f l *2 f& d ^ (47) 

&>£fi/ tyt&ts^jt J^JhiiMz-'df') 
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\j fit J j& / jsj 

c^i df'M >^ Sit t£ 

C^l i^ft Jp <»£} pi 
/ J) J/ ) <> > >/t 

t J>j\£ \j\£f^J>£ tiaSit-jiut^xC ^'(48) 
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)ti J ^ w> ,g's (fj 

jft g y UK 

kS*<JJ <Jj ^ J) j£ )f\e 

&1 c4 £ 

^.-d/jf V £ $p L JL, \> l£u , i<*-jjj^sj'i 6 'if 1 

(\f*tjf£f 

<jt£2^^ohs: t J»J£^j»\^S'^£^j 
[So>^£(^^^S^ui^^^^^£/^ 

iif/*ffj^\fufytfetfj\r[(j&i£,i/*d&j)t£0 
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C \Sj3^ (49)^1 C *sJS-c- cl. jt 0>/&£j'J&//' 




vii P> Ck>J* i/tAi ufyvL y/\j\~rC &r ^ 

^jy 0 ^ XJ2J> 'C-^dW^ f»J> tfe- hjj^ 
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(50) 

/oik**- (r± JJ^jL^w/^^^jH^iiJii) 

% fX e> 
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'4 ^ £ 0'^ 0>fi»j/'J fi> '-£- — ' 

->yf- tvl Jj <2SS) j* )S\ S 
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AjhSjjnL-e-oht- \s (52) t>> ja o> 4- /£- 
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Jfrj-Ut LJ\>\{\/£ fat*, jt j)j\,r/£ \sj TLA 
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l^oSl^Jk^ t/>w^vjl(^ f fife lKj>(/b^j/Cr ) buiJ?bO 

Jj» If iil>yt- (iX <^<^ v/JU If 
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fifiC <L /<Cj\-C- J*lr \^&j7jHLj6t/ (55) Jt 
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» I 4 Li If £ \y & i J vi i ^ » jl£ Ifj &( J'-> c3i 
-dufJeful Z-'Jjc- & f J\j>\ <ui 2-st & /£ \jrfj„xj\f 

-#jrL>6 (Ouo uif >/ J vt- £ c/i - tff i iT &> if 
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ffl Suffer* u f JlnvULv^^ufi eV^V'-v^"'^ 1 
(* foutijibisi^i? 6'S/£ J>"i£ji)U\ikfJtr 1 iu'i-*-&{is 

J-J^^lJLjiO^^ \f^£ ^uij?±£&k r \f&>\4 
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i/&\» / 2£ h} vJ'Ut d"~ pfL&M u>*f Ms L\* \jf 
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^/\^^^jt\/^u£i^^^j>\^c^jto,j^/ 
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^^i/iPj ) ^utl\ t £M£^J>SoM£JjJj^y 
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